A Definite, Structured, Satisfying
Relation With Fellow Members

By nature, people are gregarious. They like
to belong with and to be accepted by others.
There is some basic satisfaction in human
companionship. If left alone, one generally is
lonely and will seek the company of others.

But sheer liking to be with other people is
not enough to account for the formation of
groups. It is more likely to account for bunches.
Belonging to a group involves more than
fulfilling purely gregarious impulses. The group
gets organized and committed to common goals.
The individual will pitch into group activities if
given a feeling of secure belonging. Individuals
need the security of having a set relationship
with their fellow members, a definite role to
play, a place in society. One joins a group and
contributes to its activities if these desires can be
satisfied. One's status may be high or low, it
may be as a leader or a very lowly follower, but
there seems to be a great comfort in having a
definite and defined place in a group-a definite
role to play. If an individual cannot figure out
the rules by which the group operates, if one
day a member is "in" with the leader and the
next day, for unknown reasons, the person is in
the "doghouse," or if today a person has a
certain relation with fellow workers and
tomorrow is treated differently, then the
insecurity resulting from this experience is likely
to drive the member from the group. One needs
to see how the group operates, needs to know
who is who and what is what, needs to see how
advancement takes place in the organization. If
one knows these things, life in the group takes
on a desirable stability and meaning. If one
doesn't or can't know these things, the group
then becomes a source of frustration for the
person.

If the group rejects or thwarts the individual,
there will be trouble. Conversely, the individual
can reject the group by failing to carry the
proper share of the load and by acting
antisocially. Your job as a leader is to try to
prevent such conditions and to correct them if
they do occur.

Status Within the Group

Not only does the individual need a
structured, meaningful, and secure relation with
fellow members but the individual also needs to
feel important, to have a good self-impression.
One needs a social status among one's fellows. If
a group promises status, promises an
opportunity to be a contributing and respected
member, a person will likely join that group. If
the group treats the individual as a nonessential,
unimportant hanger-on, the impulse to get out
will be strong.

The status of an individual in a group is
actually a matter of how the individual feels
about status. We can't assume that a person's
position as chairm an of the entertainment
committee guarantees that the person feels
important or that the newest and lowest
member feels like a nobody. It depends on how
the individual feels about the position. And
what one feels depends on how one defines
success. The man who regards himself as good
presidential timber will not be happy if elected
secretary, while the man who has great awe for
other members of the group will feel successful
if merely accepted as an apprentice. Success, in
terms of status seeking, is defined in terms of
the person's own hopes and expectations.

The rawest recruit can have status in your
group without being a CPO or even a rated
sailor. If you use the individual's name,
recognize that crewmember is from "such and
such" a state, take a friendly interest in the
person, that may be enough at the beginning to
make that person "feel like somebody" in the
unit.

Status Because of the Group

The strong and ever-present need for status
comes into the picture in another way. Not only
may the individual be somebody in the group,
but one's expression of self may be considerably
elevated simply because of group membership. If
the group is well thought of in the community, if
it is exclusive, if it accomplishes much, if it is
looked up to by nonmembers, then the
individual who wears the badge of membership
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